LITERATURE AND  MUSIC

accentuation of the speaking voice: Caccini describes his
method, indeed, as speaking in music (quasi in armonia
favellare).

The air in the hands of the literary amateurs remained a
very miniature form musically. But in the hands of Dowland
and John Daniel it assumed qualities of grandeur and pathos
rivalling those of the best madrigals. Their method is really a
development from the solo song of Byrd already mentioned.
They availed themselves of the literary moulding of the
melodic line that drew fresh expressiveness from an illusion
of impassioned speech: Dowland's last book even contains a
few figures suggestive of Caccini's formulae. But round the
dramatic vocal line they wove a texture of contrapuntal
accompaniment to reinforce the emotional effect of the text,
and boldly animated the sentiments of the poetry with the
chromatic harmony of the most advanced madrigalists.
These masterpieces of English song perhaps most success-
fully combine the resources of music and poetry, gaining
strength from both the natural declamation of the poetry
and the sensitivity of the counterpoint and harmony.

The madrigal fell into decline as the Petrarchan conven-
tions became discredited. The harmonic experiments of
Weelkes and Dowland lead towards homophonic rather than
contrapuntal exploitation of dissonance. The monodic air
had already proved a more satisfactory realisation of the
literary aims of the amateurs, and music in that period was
essentially for amateurs to sing and play. Weelkes and
Dowland are both rather exceptional in caring little for
extra-musical ideas; but their successors were not likely to
maintain a poise between counterpoint and harmony that
was contrary to the logical development of the literary
domination of music. About 1620 the madrigal school yielded
up its sovereignty to the solo air. But the air, as we have seen,
had inevitably been drawn towards the recitative, even though
the popular side of its nature continued to exist alongside of
its more sophisticated, as Campion's own airs testify. The
English school did not succeed in stylising speech rhythm in
music; but it quickly learned the Italian method of Caccini
and his much greater successor, Monteverdi, As early as